Clarendon.                       xlill

When the conflict was over and he was at leisure to
draw on his recollections, he made the individual to
a greater degree the representative of the type. But the
distinction is not clearly marked, and Clarendon may not
have suspected it. His habitual detachment was assisted
by his exile. The displeasure of his ungrateful master,
from whom he had never been separated during seventeen
difficult years, had proved the vanity of the little things
of life. He looked at men from a distance that obscures
what is insignificant, and shows only the essential.

All his characters are clearly defined. We never
confound them ; we never have any doubt of how he
understood them. He sees men as a whole before he
begins to describe them, and then his only difficulty, as
, his manuscripts show, is to make his pen move fast
enough. He does not build up his characters. He does
not, as many others do, start with the external features
in the hope of arriving at the central facts. He starts
from the centre and works outwards. This is the reason
of the convincingness of his characters^ their dramatic
truth. The dramatic sense in him is stronger than the
pictorial.

He troubles little about personal appearance, or any
of the traits which would enable us to visualize his men.
We understand them rather than see them. Hampden,
he tells us, was ' of a most civil and affable deportment'
and had c a flowing courtesy to all men ?, a ' rare temper
and modesty'; it is Sir Philip Warwick who speaks of
the * scurf commonly on his face '-1 He says that the
1 See note, p. 129,11. 22 ft.